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The 1917 Meeting.—A letter has been sent by the Secretary 
to all members notifying them of the action of the Council in 
changing the place of the 1917 meeting from Northwestern 
University to Washington, D. C., and the change of date to 
July 6-7. The Council believed that under the existing con- 
ditions it was advisable to hold the meeting in Washington 
so that the topic ‘‘The Relation of Engineering Schools to the 
National Government During the Present Emergency’’ could 
be discussed more effectively. This topic can be much better 
discussed in Washington due to the fact that few of the gov- 
ernment officials could go to Evanston but many can take 
part in the Washington meeting. 


A meeting of the Program Committee was held in Washing- 
ton, May 29, at which were present Vice-Presidents Godfrey 
and Thornton, the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary. A 
preliminary program was arranged along the lines suggested 
by President Chatburn. A number of prominent government 
officials have already signified their intention of taking part 
in the meeting. It is especially desirable that as many of 
the members as possible attend the meeting and take part in 
the discussion. The meeting will consist of three sessions on 
Friday and two on Saturday, followed by the annual dinner 
Saturday evening, which is to be a simple affair of three 
courses. A complete program of this meeting will be mailed 
to every member as soon as acceptances are received from the 
various government officials and other speakers. 


The attention of the members is called to the fact that it is 
very difficult to secure reservations in Washington hotels at 
the present time and that those expecting to attend the 1917 
meeting should make reservations a considerable time in 
advance. 
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This number of ENGINEERING EpucaTION is devoted largely 
to the addresses delivered before the Conference of College 
Presidents held in Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 
5, 1917, called by Hollis Godfrey, a member of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense, to discuss the 
relation of American Colleges and Universities to the National 
Government. 

The relation of engineering schools to the general govern- 
ment during the present emergency will be the general sub- 
ject to be discussed at the annual meeting of this Society, July 
6-7, at Washington. This will be the extension, development 
and applications of the principles discussed and approved by 
the college presidents to schools of engineering. 

The presidents of all engineering schools and of all univer- 
sities having engineering schools are to be invited jointly by 
this Society and the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense to be present and take part in the discussion. 
Also it is expected that the Canadian Commission on Educa- 
tion recently appointed will be present and assist at the 
meeting. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


BY HOLLIS GODFREY, 


Member of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense. 


During the months preceding the calling of this meeting, 
there have come to me a great many messages which intimately 
concerned the relation of education to the war. I had come 
to feel that there was the gravest danger of American educa- 
tion suffering as British education has suffered, as French 
education has suffered, unless some coherent, combined action 
should be taken by the educational institutions of the United 
States. 

So at the very beginning, two days after the declaration of 
war, when I received from President Benton of the Associa- 
tion of State Universities an offer of their services, it seemed 
to me that the psychological moment had come to ask the as- 
sistance of all those who had to do with education in the 
United States. I was the more impelled to that by the fact 
that my students, my faculty, my colleagues of the trustees, 
as well as many of you have been asking specifically what the 
United States wishes us to do. ‘We, like all of you, desire to 
serve absolutely and utterly; and the question is, how can we 
serve? What answer shall we give the boy or girl, the ad- 
ministrator or the teacher as to the best way of serving? 

It is difficult to get exact statements under any circum- 
stances. To get exact statements from a nation in the begin- 
ning of war is especially difficult ; but I have believed that we 
could at least say what policies we thought should be adopted | 
and carried out; that we could agree as to some common pur- 
pose, and then that we as executive officers could create an 
instrument of our own which could help us and which could 
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meet the different problems as they arise from day to day and 
hour to hour in the swift changings of a time of war. 

In the conviction that it is highly important to formulate 
at once a comprehensive policy for codperation between the 
higher institutions and the government which will make the 
most effective use of these institutions throughout the dura- 
tion of the war, the committee on science, engineering, and 
education of the advisory commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense decided to bring together for conference repre- 
sentatives of the principal associations of colleges and univer- 
sities. The call for this meeting was accordingly issued to the 
presidents of the National Association of State Universities, 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, the Association of American Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, and the Institutional 
Committee of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Edueation, by the chairman of the committee. Notice of the 
meeting was also sent to the officers of several institutions not 
affiliated with any one of these associations. 

The committee proposed first to take steps, with the advice 
and approval of the conference, to establish a medium of com- 
munication between the higher institutions and the depart- 
ments of the government charged with the conduct of the 
war. It proposed, second, to secure the opinion of the con- 
ference as to the general policy to be pursued by the colleges 
and universities with regard to (a) immediate utilization of 
their resources for the government service, (b) possible modi- 
fications of curricula to fulfill the need for men trained in the 
technical branches and in military science, (c) maintaining 
and improving institutions of higher education for the train- 
ing of the youth of the nation to meet the more difficult con- 
ditions of living which will follow the war. To this end a 
tentative draft embodying a series of resolutions and a state- 
ment of principles has been prepared to be laid before the 
conference and to serve as a point of departure for its action. 
The colleges have always been the great center of patriotism 
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and of a sane and intelligent patriotism; they desire to know 
how they may serve most effectively. If, through this coming 
together we can define our common purpose and develop a 
common means for its expression, I believe we shall render a 
very great service to the nation and to learning; and I am 
hoping that in the light of the experience of France and 
Britain and of that wonderful development of education in 
Canada, we may go out and teach the meaning of the war in 
the finest and highest sense to all the nation. 

The feeling of the present has been so wonderfully embodied 
in a resolution proposed yesterday that in closing I am going 
to ask Dr. Thwing to read the resolution which he prepared 
yesterday and which I signed under his words, representing 
the representatives of the colleges, and sent to our own John 
Finley going abroad as a messenger to France. 


Resolution. ‘‘ We, representatives of six hundred colleges 
and universities of the American Republic, assembled in 
Washington, to confer respecting our duties in the present 
crisis, ask you to bear to the colleges and universities of the 
Republic of France assurance of deep sympathy with them in 
their heroic sacrifice, and also congratulations that in this time 
of danger they are able to make offerings so rich not only for 
France but also for the liberty and the learning of the world. 

‘“We pledge ourselves to serve with them in the upholding 
of great traditions of scholarship and of teaching—traditions 
which receive impressive illustration in the history of France. 
We cherish deep and strong the hope that from the present 
devastation the cause of education shall come forward bearing 
ideals exalted and possessed of a devotion yet more determined 
to serve the noblest life of France, America, and of all 
nations.”’ 
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THE RELATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES TO THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


ADDRESS BY HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War.* 


Gentlemen: I am exceedingly happy to have an opportunity 
of saying a word to you, but regret that the word must be 
brief. I am due at the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
a very few minutes; and as our military legislation has been 
somewhat delayed, I feel obliged to be punctual with those 
committees. 

The War Department is especially anxious not to disturb 
unduly the educational systems of the country. I have had 
within the last two or three weeks a very large number of 
more or less intricate and difficult questions arising in the 
colleges, and no doubt each of you has had to face those ques- 
tions, probably in more acute form than I. When the call to 
national service arose, spirited young men everywhere of 
course wanted to be employed in a patriotic way, and I sup- 
pose there is scarcely a boy in any college in the country 
who has not very anxiously addressed to himself the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What can I do?’’ A number of college presidents 
have done me the honor of asking me what is the answer to 
that question, and I have had to confess each time that I 
thought there was no general answer ; that even in those cases 
where it would be obviously better for a boy to stay at college 
and prepare himself for later and fuller usefulness, yet if the 
boy in so doing acquired a low view of his own courage, and 
felt that he was electing the less worthy course, the effect on 

* Address delivered before the meeting of college presidents called by 


the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1917. 
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the boy of that state of mind toward his own actions probably 
was so prejudicial that it ought not to be encouraged. 

I think this, though, is more or less clear to those of us who 
look at it from the outside: First, that the country needs offi- 
cers. There is no preference of college men for officers, but 
because a man has had academic opportunities he has to start 
with, presumptively at least, a better foundation upon which 
to build the learning which an officer must have; and there- 
fore to a very substantial extent the country desires its college 
graduates and its college-bred men of suitable age in the train- 
ing camps for officers in order that they may be rapidly ma- 
tured into officers and used in the training of the new forces. 

To the extent that the men in college are physically disqual- 
ified, or to the extent that they are too young to meet the 
requirements of the department, it seems quite clear that in 
the present state of the emergency their major usefulness lies 
in remaining in the college, going forward with their academic 
work; and the colleges can, I think, lend some color of pa- 
triotic endeavor to their so doing by such simple modifications 
of their courses and curricula as will show the boys who stay 
that they are being directly equipped for subsequent useful- 
ness if the emergency lasts until their call comes. 

Now, as I understand it, a part of the purpose of this gath- 
ering is to discuss among you gentlemen the question of what 
those modifications in your curricula ought to be. I am not 
an expert on that subject, but there are among the colleges 
here represented certain technical schools. I trust that while 
you are here you will get from General Black, the Chief of 
Engineers, the modifications in the curricula of technical 
schools which are necessary to fit men easily to enter the engi- 
neer corps of the army, and if possible the modifications nec- 
essary in those schools to equip men to go into the ordnance 
department of the army. Those and the coast artillery are 
the branches of the army in which technical scientific train- 
ing and attainments are of the most importance. Those are 
the two technical branches of the army hardest to keep filled ; 
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and I think even in times of peace that it is highly desirable 
that the great technical schools of the country should have a 
curriculum which would be adapted to train men for entrance 
into these scientific departments of the army. 

A number of questions have arisen with regard to the possi- 
‘bility of the establishment of junior training camp or training 
corps divisions in colleges. Pretty nearly every college in 
this country, when the national emergency arose, applied for 
training camp or training corps facilities. In some, such 
corps had already been established but there was an imme- 
diate and so far as I know an almost unanimous demand on 
the part of the colleges of the country in which such corps 
had not been established for their establishment. That pre- 
sented to the War Department several difficult problems 
which we have undertaken to solve, and I trust we have solved 
them wisely, though nobody could be more sensible than I am 
that our solution has not been satisfactory in all instances. 

The problem presented by those applications was this: The 
War Department, of course, has all the equipment which Con- 
gress has ever appropriated money to buy. When the Mexi- 
ean mobilization took place, the stock of reserve equipment 
in the hands of the War Department was substantially con- 
sumed. Congress adjourned at its last session without making 
even the annual normal appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment. We therefore not only had no money with which to 
anticipate emergency expansion, but we had no money for 
our daily expenses. As a consequence of that, the War De- 
partment, without waiting for specific authorization of law, 
engaged very large supplies and stocks of equipment to be 
delivered as soon as Congress should have reassembled and 
passed suitable appropriation bills. (Applause.) As a con- 
sequence of that, mills and manufacturers and industrial es- 
tablishments generally that ordinarily deal with army sup- 
plies, have been very busy making such supplies for us, and 
they are being stealthily delivered to us (laughter), and will 
be delivered to us with openness and without concealment in 
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a day or two. But the fact about this is that we are not now 
dealing with an army of two or three hundred thousand men. 
We are about to deal with an army of a million and a half 
men; and the mills and manufactories in this country which 
are equipped and experienced in making army supplies and 
equipment are too few to turn out the amount necessary for 
this larger force. 

We therefore have this added burden—that instead of going 
out into a customary market to buy usual supplies, we must 
go into an unfamiliar market, go clear back to the raw mate- 
rial in all likelihood, and persuade persons who have not hith- 
erto manufactured the sort of things we desire to have to 
divert their energies from their normal domestic production 
into the production necessary for the War Department. That 
of course presented to us the problem of where we are going 
to get the necessary equipment of uniforms, clothing, and 
other sorts of supplies which this large army will need; and 
it necessitates a very parsimonious and husbanding treatment 
of such supplies as we have or are in immediate prospect. 

Therefore, on that ground, it seems wise not to encourage 
the present formation of junior corps which would be outside 
of the emergency forces which it is our first duty to provide 
and equip, because equipping such junior corps would to that 
extent delay and diminish the quantity of supplies and equip- 
ment available to the actual forces which are first to go into 
training. 

The second aspect of this matter is with regard to officers 
for training purposes. We need something like 20,000 addi- 
tional officers for the training of the first increment of 500,000 
men to be secured under the selective process. These training 
camps, it is hoped, will give us a very substantial number of 
those. Additional officers’ training camps later on may be 
necessary to be set up so that we can secure those officers. It 
must be an exceedingly intensive process. There must be a 
very great deal of individual attention paid to these young 
men who in three months are to acquire what ordinarily three 
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years is none too much to acquire well; and therefore the army 
is going, to some extent at least, to model its treatment of the 
problem upon the tutorial system with which colleges are 
familiar, and, as far as we can, give individual treatment to 
the young men in these training corps. That will necessitate 
a very rigid devotion of the available officers for training pur- 
poses to these training camps, and makes it impossible for us 
to disperse our officer talent and energy by the establishment 
of these junior corps widespread over the country which would, 
of course, require competent officers to make them succeed. 

It was then suggested that there perhaps might be a few 
such junior camps established at certain places, and that the 
college men from other colleges might be centered into a few 
eolleges—one, perhaps, in each training district—and taught 
in those places without too great a draft upon our officer train- 
ing material. I discovered that the effect of such a process 
as that would be to draft off from all of the colleges at which 
such corps were not established their students into the col- 
leges where such corps were established ; and the effect of that 
seems to me to threaten a very profound disorganization of 
the entire academic system of the country. It seems to me 
that if there were forty colleges in a district, and at only one of 
those colleges was military training available, the other thirty- 
nine would find themselves temporarily perhaps losing a great. 
part of their student body. They would all want to go to 
the one at which this instruction was possible, and then per- 
haps forming friendships and alliances there, being imbued 
with the military spirit, they would return reluctantly to the 
colleges which were their normal affiliation; and so it seemed 
to me that would be perhaps destructive of the repose which 
it is everybody’s desire to keep as far as possible in the com- 
munity and common life of this country during this time of 
emergency. 

The policy of the Department, therefore, has been to main- 
tain in those colleges where reserve corps have been estab- 
lished prior to this emergency those corps as established only 
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so long as the officers there detailed can be spared from the 
more important duty of training the actual forces which are 
being fitted for actual service. No sort of promise can be 
made as to how long that will be maintained, but it will be 
maintained in previously established places just as long as it 
is consistent to have those officers detailed for that service. 
That is the best answer we have been able to give to the 
problem. 

Gentlemen, I find myself regretting that I have taken so 
much time to discuss a purely technical question. The pres- 
ence of a body of men like this is an inducement to talk about 
an entirely different thing, and I must deal with that in a 
sentence. 

Ina democracy, the calling together of the forces of a nation 
for so unfamiliar a task as war necessarily produces a profound 
dislocation of practically every art and every association which 
in normal times is characteristic of the nation’s life. The col- 
lege presidents, people who are connected with the institutions 
of higher learning, have a peculiar opportunity to exercise 
a steadying and restraining influence. I think we ought all 
to adopt as the daily maxim of our talk and our activity that 
the country shall make every sacrifice necessary, break up 
every alliance and every activity necessary to bring our force 
to bear in the most effective way, but that we ought to pre- 
serve the country for the common good against every unnec- 
essary dislocation and against every unnecessary abridgment 
of the processes of our common life. (Applause.) 

I do not know any source from which that sort of cool, help- 
ful thinking can emanate with as much effect as from the col- 
lege presidents of this country. We do not want to chill en- 
thusiasm. We want to preserve enthusiasm and cultivate it 
and use it; but we do want to be discriminating in our enthu- 
siasm, and prevent people getting the notion that they are not 
helping the country unless they do something different which 
very often is not the case at all. The largest usefulness may 
come from doing the same thing—just continuing to do it. 
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Now, it is not unnatural that there should be these ebullitions 
of feeling, this desire to change occupation as a badge of 
changed service and devotion to ideals; but you gentlemen can 
exercise a very steadying influence in that regard. 

One other thought: I think everybody in this country has 
been delighted at the freedom of our country from flashy 
impulses in connection with this great undertaking. I think 
everybody in this country has been pleased at the good feel- 
ing which our people have maintained toward one another, the 
freedom of the country from internal disturbance and embit- 
tered difference of opinion. I hope that will continue; I 
think it will continue; and yet in a country made up as ours 
is, it is very easy to imagine difficulty arising from an indis- 
eretion or from an over-zealous state of mind. I can easily 
imagine a man whose affiliations, for instance, would be with a 
German ancestry and German traditions, making an indiscreet 
remark and arousing a very great deal of resentment and 
having a heady community impulse aroused against not only 
him and his remark but generalized against all persons who 
bore the same kind of name or the same sort of traditional 
affiliations; and I can easily imagine a community getting 
itself worked up into a pretty feverish state of opinion, and 
feeling that it ought to resent as disloyal what was perhaps 
only a thoughtless and unmeant indiscretion. 

Now, we are at the beginning of this. We are going to have 
losses on the sea; we are going to have losses in battle; our 
communities are going to be subjected to the rigid discipline 
of multiplied personal griefs scattered all through the com- 
munity, and we are going to search the cause of those back 
to their foundation, and our feelings are going to be torn and 
our nerves made raw. That is a place for physicians of public 
opinion to exercise a curative impulse; and you gentlemen 
and the young men who are in college and write to their 
homes from your colleges and make up a very large part of 
the direction of public opinion, can exercise a curative influ- 
ence by preaching the doctrine of tolerance, by exemplifying 
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the fact that it is not necessary for a nation like the United 
States, which is fighting for the vindication of a great ideal, 
to discolor its purpose by hatreds or by the entertainment of 
any unworthy emotion. 

We are in a great enterprise, gentlemen. The world must 
have peace. The destruction of life and property which is 
now going on in the world is intolerable. We have at the end 
of a long and patient experience discovered that the world 
cannot be rescued from slaughter and destruction by any 
other process than a major exercise of the great martial force 
of this republic; but we ought never to lose sight of the fact 
that the purpose of this war is not aggression, is not punish- 
ment, it is not inspired by resentments or fed by ambitions, 
but it is loyalty to an ideal, and that ideal is freeing the world 
from an impossible international philosophy in which, if it 
prevails, no freedom is left or is safe. 

I have quite concluded the time that I can stay. I am very 
grateful to this company of men for coming to Washington 
and, by an exchange of opinions among themselves, working 
out helpful processes for the contribution of the strength of 
the universities and colleges to the government in this cause. 


ADDRESS BY PHILANDER PRIESTLEY CLAXTON, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education.* 


Gentlemen, the Secertary of War, in the second part of that 
great speech of his, and others who have followed him, have 
said in better words probably than I can say a good part of 
what I would like to say to the college presidents of the 
United States. 

We have come to a great crisis in the world and in our own 
lives, one which must be met immediately. But the days on 
which we are entering will be followed by long years for 

* Address delivered before the meeting of college presidents called by 


the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1917. 
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which these days prepare; and the Secretary, I think, was 
right in asserting that the college presidents should be the 
eyes, if I may express it that way, for the country at large, 
and that they should see clearly. 

No one doubts the patriotism of the educated men and women 
of the United States, their desire to serve the country in every 
possible way. But a democracy, meeting conditions such as 
we are coming to, must be able to do selective service. It 
must find for each particular kind of work the man who can 
do that work best. The President of the United States and 
others in authority, supported by the Congress of the United 
States, have accepted that principle in the passage of the law 
providing a board for service, that those who are best fitted 
for one kind of service shall not rush into another kind of 
service and leave none to do the service for which they are 
best fitted. I think that these thoughts are fundamental. 

The war will be short or it will be long. If it should fortu- 
nately be short because of a revolution in Germany, there will 
not be the demand which we fear for the service of a great 
many people. If it is long, if it continues for two or three 
years or four or five years, if it becomes a matter of endur- 
ance and of skill and of organization, we shall need next year 
and the next and the next, men in large numbers, with the 
highest degree of possible preparation, and we shall need 
young men as the older men have been used up, and the col- 
leges must prepare those young men, whether the war shall 
end soon in a few months or after several years, because when 
it does end there will be a demand upon the United States and 
its people such as never came to any country before in the 
history of the world for men in large numbers of professional 
knowledge and technical skill and ability to do; and on the 
great masses of people for a high degree of intelligence, such 
as I said has never come before anywhere. The world must 
be rebuilt and the United States must perforce take the lead- 
ership in the task. This leadership has been thrust upon us 4 
generation or two earlier than it otherwise would have come. 
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We must take the lead in commerce. We shall be the credi- 
tor nation. We must take the lead in industrial life. China 
and Russia are entering upon a new political life and building 
up a new industrial life and already are appealing to us as 
certain other countries not so new in democracy are appealing 
for help. They want from us rails for the roads they are to 
build; engines, locomotives, cars and other kinds of machin- 
ery; agricultural implements; the establishment of indus- 
trial plants. But they want not only these products of our 
factories; they want men to install them, they want men to 
conduct them; and all of central and western Europe will be 
largely in the same condition. 

Some of those countries sent early their best trained men 
into the places not of greatest service, but of greatest danger, 
and their universities and institutions of higher learning are 
practically empty, with about ten per cent. of the ordinary 
attendance. In their lower schools it is far better. In the 
Great Central Empire they have preserved their lower schools, 
and made as large appropriations last year and the year 
before for education as they had made in years previous. We 
should learn a lesson certainly from that Central Empire 
—that because of its efficiency, because of its universal educa- 
tion, because of its large number of trained men, they have 
been able to support themselves in their little territory about 
the size of Texas, making their food and fighting the world. 

Let me say just a word about the present. Weare asked now 
to do some three things. First, we must supply food for our- 
selves, for our allies, and in the future when the war ends, for 
all the world for a while. It requires immediate service, and 
we want to direct that in the very best possible way and to 
the very best possible advantage. The Bureau of Education 
has made certain statistics. With home gardening directed 
by teachers, done by children in the backyards and elsewhere, 
approximately three-quarters of a billion dollars’ worth of 
vegetables may be produced. The estimate is not over but 
rather under the possibilities. A large percentage of the 
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total value of the production of foodstuffs in the United States 
is done at places where it does not require transportation, 
and it has the most immediate results. There are 300,000 
boys in high schools in the country in small towns who, under 
the direction of their teachers, taking the home project plan 
of Massachusetts, may do good service on the farms. There 
are other things that schools may do; I simply refer to these. 

For your colleges, we want to give the largest possible 
amount of training. We have in the colleges about two per 
cent. of the men of their age, about one half of one per cent. 
of those who may be called on to serve the country. These 
men will have to do the kind of work that other men cannot 
do, and I think we want to permit no lowering of the effi- 
ciency of any of our institutions of higher education or of 
lower education. We want to encourage every man to go out 
and do the work which he can best do. We want to appeal 
to their patriotism to save themselves to do the work which 
they can do and which others cannot do quite so well as they 
ean do, or possibly cannot do at all. 

You will work it out. I have felt possibly that colleges in 
which engineering is taught should remain open during the 
summer and give to such young men as may come from the 
high schools, and others, before they are called to service, 
intensive training in engineering; that possibly that kind of 
intensive work might be done for young women in domestic 
science and in other things in which they may serve; that 
next fall we should make an appeal to the young men eighteen 
years of age, or between eighteen and twenty, going out of the 
high schools—both the young men and the young women—to 
fill our college halls and take the places of the older boys and 
girls, yeung men and women who must go out of the colleges 
into the service, so that we may have the largest possible num- 
ber of men and women to do the work in the years that are 
to come. 

I have only to add that the Bureau of Education is at the 
service of this body as it is of the Federal Government in any 
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of its agencies, to do that work which can best be done through 
it. I have been appealed to many times to give some kind of 
advice, to make some kind of official utterance. I happen to 
know that the Secretary of the Interior, as well as the Secre- 
tary of War, thoroughly agrees with the idea that I have tried 
to express, that the college men shall hold themselves to do the 
kind of service which other men may not do, and that we shall 
not fail because of the lack of this higher type of work. 


ADDRESS BY HENRY E. CRAMPTON, 


Columbia University, and Vice-Chairman.* 


Members of the Conference, I greatly appreciate what the 
chairman has said about the work which has gone forward. 
It has been a great privilege, as you may well understand, to 
work with him on these problems of education that are con- 
fronted by the educational world. He has requested me to 
undertake the extremely difficult task of bringing into clearer 
relief the major points that have been considered not only in 
these conferences, but by each and every administrative officer 
in his experiences of more recent months. It is a most pre- 
sumptuous task. I undertake it with greatest diffidence. 
But, as most of you know, it is difficult, if not indeed impos- 
sible, to refuse a request of our chairman. 

I think probably the dominant note that has been struck in 
this conference certainly, and in the others that have been 
held, is that of the gravity of the present situation. I sup- 
pose there is not more than five to ten per cent. of awareness 
of the difficulties of the situation in which we are involved, 
to say nothing of those which are to follow. 

The war may be long or it may beshort. There are changes 
that are coming about, and later there will be greater ones. 
All that we can say with assurance is that the educational 

* Address delivered before the meeting of college presidents called by 


the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1917. 
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world, like the rest of it, will not and cannot go back to what 
it was before. 

The next statement is, that of course the universities are 
ready to serve the nation and they are indeed highly qualified 
to serve, as the manufactories of human products. Their 
administrative, officers, faculties, alumni and present students 
have enjoyed unusual privileges, and they have recognized 
their greater obligations to serve the country. They are 
primarily select men, members of the university unit. This 
point is so clear that it needs to be dealt with briefly. 

The problems that confront the university world are aston- 
ishingly uniform. Though in detail they may differ accord- 
ing to the mode of organization of the various institutions, 
yet they are fundamentally similar everywhere. Each 
educational institution is, as it were, on the horns of a di- 
lemma. It recognizes its duty to serve and it is fired, as 
Dean Gildersleeve has put it, by the desire to serve. But the 
institution feels that in order to render its best service, it must 
not be so crippled as to impair its continuance as a going con- 
cern, as a manufactory of highly qualified human products. 

It is the task of each and every institution, individually 
and collectively, to find and define and to follow. There is the 
great problem. It is not that there is any lack of patriotism. 
On the contrary, it is difficult to restrain the great outburst 
of patriotic enthusiasm. But in order to serve most effect- 
ively, there is the almost universal feeling that the institution 
must not be crippled so that it may do its duty, not only six 
months from now, not only nine months from now, but in the 
other years that are to succeed. 

In the next place, one comes to the statement of principle 
and procedure in dealing with the problems and this war sit- 
uation. First, I suppose there is the necessary self examina- 
tion consequent upon an awakening to the gravity of the 
situation. New values appear as one looks over the elements 
of the curricula. A strengthening of this or that or another 
part is indicated. The detail as to how the reorganization 
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may be effected consequent upon self examination will vary; 
but everywhere there is and there has been and there must be 
this reconsideration of effectiveness, of the values of effec- 
tiveness. 

In the next place, it is essential that there should be codérdi- 
nation of effort. The gathering of this conference is an indi- 
eation that this is recognized. A consensus of opinion must 
be had, a formulation of principles of procedure as uniform as 
may be possible. 

The mechanism then, coming to the very last point, is ready 
to work effectively during the present war, long or short as it 
may be, and for that changed future which will follow. 
There are the peripheral institutional elements, but in order 
that they may render their best service, concerted effort 
is necessary, and that involves a codrdination of them, and 
taking into the fullest possible account of those arms of the 
government that have to do with education, the Bureau of 
Education and the States’ Relations Service. In connection 
with them, there is a third Federal element, that division of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense 
which has specifically to do with problems of science and 
research, including engineering education. 

To repeat, for the changed times, and for those greater 
changed times no doubt that are to come—we must recognize, 
as I said at the outset, that, long or short as the war may 
be, and whatever the future may have in store for us, we 
cannot return to that which was before. 


ADDRESS BY GUY POTTER BENTON, 


President, University of Vermont.* 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the state universities of 
America are already on a war basis. We have put our plants, 
our equipments and our men on the altar of the country. We 

* Address delivered before the meeting of college presidents called by 


the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1917. 
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are dedicating all that we have and all that we are to this 
cause in which our country has engaged, and perhaps these 
resolutions adopted unanimously yesterday by the National 
Association of State Universities, in convention assembled, 
may be read as the most appropriate embodiment of our atti- 
tude at this time. The resolutions are as follows: 


‘‘The National Association of State Universities, in special 
meeting assembled, announce that the state universities, be- 
lieving that they represent the spirit and sentiment of the 
several states, are ready to put all their institutional resources, 
material and human, at the disposal of the National Govern- 
ment in the service of the country for the entire period of the 
war in which our Nation has entered. 

‘*This declaration of patriotic purpose is made without any 
reservation whatsoever, and means that the state universities as 
public institutions are to be used to the utmost limit of their 
possibilities, in faculties and equipments, for the preparation 
of efficient soldiers, for the training of skilled educational, sci- 
entific and technical and professional workers, and for the 
conduct of all scientific instruction that may aid in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

‘‘Therefore, the President of the United States and his ad- 
visers and the Congress are hereby notified that the state 
universities of America are willing to undertake to readjust 
their curricula and arrange all their activities in time and 
content, so far as may be necessary, to bring to ultimate 
triumph this righteous conflict for democracy.’’ 


That, gentlemen, expresses the state of mind, the high 
purpose and the grim determination of those who represent 
these great public institutions. We are anxious, exceedingly 
anxious, that these institutions in the several states should 
function in the most effective way with the centralized agen- 
cies of the general government. We reach out our hands to 
you, representing all other colleges, in patriotic codperation 
for the promotion of this universal democracy which we all 
hope to see speedily realized. 
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ADDRESS BY KENYON LEECH BUTTERFIELD, 
President, Massachusetts Agricultural College.* 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations has as yet had 
no opportunity, through formal meeting, to make any official 
statement of its position or purpose; but I feel very sure that 
I can unequivocally pledge this great national sisterhood of 
colleges and universities to the largest possible and heartiest 
cooperation with all other similar agencies that may be in- 
volved here to-day in a great national program to meet the 
present crisis. 

This is no perfunctory pledge, nor is it based on any weigh- 
ing of relative loyalties. I think, however, that those insti- 
tutions—particularly because in each one of them there is 
an agricultural college—have perhaps a peculiar obligation 
and certainly a peculiar opportunity just at this time. The 
obligation grows out of historic beginnings and historic tradi- 
tions. The great charter of these land grant colleges was 
framed in a time much like this, in a dark day when the na- 
tion was facing what was up to that time its greatest crisis. 
Military drill has always been a part of the work of these 
institutions, and for that reason perhaps, a peculiar obligation 
and opportunity come to them. 

Even before this war started in Europe, the great problem 
of food supply in America was coming to the front and now, 
as you well know, it is one of our fundamental problems. I 
think you will find that the American agricultural colleges, 
during these past two or three months, during which they have 
practically been mobilized in every particular, faculties and 
students and equipment, on behalf of speeding up our produc- 
tivity and of getting ready for a better and more effective dis- 
tribution and a more complete conservation of our food prod- 
ucts, have been doing a most effective and loyal service. So 
_ * Address delivered before the meeting of college presidents called by 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1917. 
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that what they are historically and what they are actually 
achieving because of their peculiar equipment and opportu- 
nities, constitutes, I think, an assumption that this pledge is 
no idle pledge. 

The chairman spoke of the fact that we must be thinking to 
a degree of a time beyondthe war. Of course, it would be per- 
fectly idle and foolish for us to begin to make concrete plans to 
meet concrete needs after the war. Our great job now is the 
present exigency. But he also spoke, as did the Secretary of 
War, of the fact that is constantly in our minds, that this is no 
war for war’s sake, that there are certain great underlying 
ideals, and that those ideals are not for the moment, but for 
the time beyond the war. So I feel that while we are bending 
our every effort to meet the situation that now exists, strain- 
ing every nerve to fulfill our obligations, that some of us 
should take the time to look a little ahead. I feel that when 
the war is over, whether it may continue for two months or 
two years, or, as some discouraged but possibly prophetic souls 
say, for five to ten years, there will be some fundamental 
world problems in which we must participate and in which 
the colleges ought to lead. I can merely recite the list; I 
cannot discuss them. 

Whatever international relationships may be after the war 
—and we do not know what they will be—the problem of 
internationalism is set for us. The measure of real fraternal 
internationalism in the long run is going to depend upon 
economic motives and economic arrangements; and these in- 
stitutions because of their intimate relationships to our eco- 
nomic life and particularly to our industrial life, are bound 
to play a part, to assume real leadership in determining what 
these economic motives and arrangements shall be and whether 
they shall contribute to a real and permanent internationalism. 

In the second place, we believe and we say that we are in 
this war in order that the world may be made safe for democ- 
racy. If the world is made safe for democracy by this war, 
the next step then is to make democracy real. We have 
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thought of ourselves in this country as having a democracy. 
We have perhaps not realized that we were thinking in terms 
of a political democracy, and that all the time there was the 
oncoming menace of a conflict testing whether we should have 
industrial and social democracy. In my judgment, after this 
war is over, not only in this country but in the world around, 
that conflict is going to be on—the question whether we can 
reconcile organized efficiency, which so far in the world has 
been autocratic in its methods, with a genuine political, in- 
dustrial and social democracy. This conflict is going to be 
on in no uncertain terms, and I believe that these colleges 
because of their intimate relationship to industry and to eco- 
nomie life, must and should play a tremendous part in the 
solution of the issues involved. 

One thing more—another problem which is showing itself 
already in the war. We are dealing to-day with things, with 
food, with munitions, with material equipment. But we are 
also dealing with great ideals. This war is going to empha- 
size both the need of industrial mobilization and industrial 
efficiency, the need of things; it is also going to bring to 
the front, as perhaps never before, the reality of ideals. 
After the war is over there will be need of a new reconcilia- 
tion in this old world between things that are material and 
the things that are spiritual, and the colleges ought to make 
sure that the men they send out can help in this job of recon- 
ciliation between a sane, patriotic nationalism and real inter- 
nationalism that will last for generations. The colleges should 
take the lead in the training of experts who shall be not merely 
the servants of the social and industrial regime, but rather 
the servants of the social and industrial as well as the polit- 
ical democracy, and in the training of men of vision who can 
help to push a little further along the solution of this great 
problem of reconciling the material and the ideal. 
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ADDRESS BY JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN, 


President, Lake Forest College, and President, Association of American 
Colleges.* 


I think it would be easy for the colleges and universities in 
this country to find the courage of the gladiator and to stand 
before the President of the United States and say, ‘‘ We, who 
are about to die, salute you.’’ But if we as colleges and uni- 
versities are entitled to the place assigned us by the Secretary 
of War this morning as teachers of the people, then we have 
no right to unreasoning devotion and response. We have had 
given us two examples, furnished by two great belligerent 
nations across the water of the kind of thing we ought to 
avoid. One is that astounding manifesto of the German In- 
tellectuals in the very early stages of the war that deeply 
saddened and disappointed many of us who owe much of our 
very best cultivation and many of our best ideals to our work 
in German universities. The other was the indiscriminate 
early enlistment of men in the English universities in a service 
that was of less useful character to their country than the 
services they might have rendered if they had not thus early 
and indiscriminately enlisted. These are two warnings to 
men like ourselves and our colleagues at home, which we 
should not forget. 

As far as the colleges of our type are concerned, they are 
ready for service. They are anxious to find the right kind of 
service. We are merely waiting for the word as to what we 
are to do, to mobilize ourselves most effectively not only for 
the emergency of this day, but for the huge task which con- 
fronts this country in the next generation, so that we may not 
fall short in our kind of service by doing a service that is of 
less importance now and in the future. 

* Address delivered before the meeting of college presidents called by 


the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1917. 
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EDUCATION SECTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ENGINEERING AND EDUCATION OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


BY HOLLIS GODFREY, Chairman. 


The Council of National Defense was created by an Act of 
Congress of August 29, 1916. The Council consists of the 
Seeretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor. The chairman of the Council is the Secretary of 
War. The purpose for which the Council was created is 
stated in the act as ‘‘ The codrdination of industries and re- 
sources for the national security and welfare.’’ 

To advise the Council in carrying out those duties the law 
provided that the President appoint an Advisory Commission, 
consisting of not more than seven persons, each of whom 
should have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, 
or the development of some natural resource, or to be other- 
wise specially qualified, in the opinion of the Council, for the 
performance of his duties. The law also provided for the 
employment of a paid director to serve both Council and 
Advisory Commission. 

The Council of National Defense, therefore, is an organized 
government body consisting of six cabinet officers with a paid 
director, and is responsible to the President for action in ac- 
cordance with the law, while the Advisory Commission is a 
body of seven civilians appointed by the President, who serve 
in an advisory capacity without compensation. 

The act creating the Council further stated that the Council 
shall ‘‘provide for the work of the Advisory Commission to 
the end that the special knowledge of such commission may 
be developed by suitable investigation, research, and inquiry 
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and made available in conference and report for use of the 
Council; and the Council may organize subordinate bodies for 
its assistance in special investigations, either by the employ- 
ment of experts or by the creation of committees of specially 
qualified persons to serve without compensation, but to direct 
the investigations of experts so employed. 

As stated by the act, the duties of the Council of National 
Defense are as follows: 

‘‘To supervise and make recommendations to the President 
and heads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States, so 
as to render possible expeditions, concentration of troops, and 
supplies to points of defense; the codrdination of military, 
industrial, and commercial purposes in the location of exten- 
sive highways and branch lines of railroad; the utilization of 
waterways; the mobilization of military and naval resources 
for defense; the increase of domestic production of articles 
and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 
people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the 
development of seagoing transportation; data as to amounts, 
location, method, and means of production and availability 
of military supplies; the giving of information to producers 
and manufacturers as to the class of supplies needed by the 
military and other services of the Government, the require- 
ments relating thereto, and the creation of relations which 
will render possible in time of need the immediate concentra- 
tion and utilization of the resources of the nation.’’ 

In order to take care of the work of the Advisory Commis- 
sion there have been created seven committees, each of which 
represents a member of the Advisory Commission; and each 
committee covering in a general way a very broad field. My 
own committee embraces the field of science, education and 
engineering. There has already been organized an engineer- 
ing section on which serve the presidents and secretaries of 
the national engineering societies together with two or three 
other distinguished engineers. I am appointing at this time 
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an educational committee. This committee has been selected 
on the basis of representation of the different types of col- 
leges, representing also as far as may be the different sectional 
conditions in this country. I will read the list of names com- 
posing this committee so that these men may be known to you. 


Hollis Godfrey, Sc.D., member of the advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense, president, Drexel Institute, chairman. 

Henry E. Crampton, Ph.D., professor, Columbia University, vice-chair- 
man. 

Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D., dean, Williams College, secretary. 

Edwin A. Alderman, LL.D., president, University of Virginia. 

Guy Potter Benton, LL.D., president, University of Vermont, President 
of the Association of State Universities. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, LL.D., president, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, President of the Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. 

Augustus S. Downing, LL.D., assistant commissioner for higher educa- 
tion, University of the State of New York. 

Wilson Farrand, M.A., head master, Newark Academy. 

Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D., president, Johns Hopkins University, Repre- 
senting the Association of American Universities. 

Edward K. Graham, LL.D., president, University of North Carolina. 

Charles S. Howe, Ph.D., president, Case School of Applied Science, 
Representing the Institutional Committee of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. 

Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., president, University of Chicago. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, LL.D., president, Harvard University. 

Frank L. MeVey, LL.D., president, State University of North Dakota. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, LL.D., president, Amherst College. 

Joseph A. Mulry, Ph.D., president, Fordham University. 

John 8S. Nollen, LL.D., president, Lake Forest College, President of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

Raymond A. Pearson, LL.D., president, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

Winthrop E. Stone, LL.D., president, Purdue University. 

Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D., president, University of Washington. 

William O. Thompson, LL.D., president, Ohio State University. 

Robert E. Vinson, LL.D., president, University of Texas. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES AND RESO- 
LUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS AT THEIR MEETING IN 
CONTINENTAL HALL, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C., MAY 5, 1917. 


PREAMBLE. 


In the supreme crisis that confronts the nation the colleges 
and universities of America have the single-minded thought 
and desire to summon to the country’s service every resource 
at their command, to offer to the nation their full strength 
without reservation, and to consecrate their every power to 
the high task of securing for all mankind those ideas and 
ideals that gave them birth and out of which have grown their 
most precious traditions. 

In order that such service may be most intelligently devel- 
oped and applied, the following declaration of principles is 
respectfully suggested. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


It is our judgment that our colleges and universities should 
so organize their work that in all directions they may be of 
the greatest possible usefulness to the country in its present 
crisis. 

We therefore believe, first, that all young men below the 
age of liability to the selective draft and those not recom- 
mended for special service, who can avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered by our colleges, should be urged so to do 
in order that they may be able to render the most effective 
service, both during the full period of the war and in the try- 
ing times which will follow its close. 

We believe, second, that all colleges and universities should 
so modify their calendars and curricula as will most fully sub- 
serve the present needs of the nation and utilize most profita- 
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PRINCIPLES AND RESOLUTIONS. 


bly the time of the students and the institutional plant, force, 
and equipment. With this end in view, we suggest that, as 
an emergency measure, the colleges consider the advisability 
of dividing the college year into four quarters of approxi- 
mately twelve weeks each, and that, where necessary, courses 
be repeated at least once a year so that the college course may 
be best adapted to the needs of food production. 

We believe, third, that in view of the supreme importance 
of applied science in the present war, students pursuing tech- 
nical courses, such as medicine, agriculture, and engineering, 
are rendering, or are to render, through the continuance of 
their training, services more valuable and efficient than if they 
were to enroll in military or naval service at once. 

We believe, fourth, that the government should provide or 
encourage military training for all young men in college by 
retired officers of the Army and National Guard or by other 
persons competent to give military instruction, and that the 
colleges should include as a part of their course of study, 
teaching in military science, in accordance with the provisions 
of the national defense act of June, 1916. 

We believe, fifth, that the Bureau of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the States Relations Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, with the codperation of the 
committee on science, engineering, and education of the advi- 
sory commission of the Council of National Defense, should 
be the medium of communication between the Federal depart- 
ments and the higher educational institutions of the country. 

Finally, we believe that an educational responsibility rests 
on the institutions of higher learning to disseminate correct 
information concerning the issues involved in the war and to 
interpret its meaning. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 


I. Resolved, That we request the advisory commission to 
recommend to the Council of National Defense that it approve 
the plan of developing and issuing at once through the Bu- 
reau of Education of the Department of the Interior and the 
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PRINCIPLES AND RESOLUTIONS. 


States Relations Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
with the advice of the education section of the committee on 
science, engineering, and education of the advisory commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, a statement of a com- 
prehensive policy of codperation between the Government and 
the universities, colleges, and other schools which will make 
for the most effective use of these institutions throughout the 
duration of the war. The statement should be accompanied 
by suggestions to be as explicit as possible in regard to— 

1. The plans of the Government in all its departments for 
the prosecution of the war, so far as they concern the colleges 
and universities. 

2. The best methods developed by the educational institu- 
tions of the allied countries to meet war conditions. 

3. The ways in which the educational institutions of the 
country can best organize to fulfill the needs of the Govern- 
ment. 

Il. Resolved, That we request the advisory commission to 
recommend to the Council of National Defense that it approve 
a plan whereby the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior shall, after consultation with Federal depart- 
ments and educational officers throughout the country, keep 
the educational institutions informed of the needs for tech- 
nical, military, and general training which the schools and 
colleges may wisely undertake to fulfill and that the States 
Relations Service of the Department of Agriculture take simi- 
lar action as regards agricultural needs. Both these actions 
to be taken in consultation with the education section of the 
committee on science, engineering, and education. 

III. Resolved, That we request the advisory commission to 
recommend to the Council of National Defense that it request 
the Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior 
and the States Relations Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture to bring together from time to time, as may seem ex- 
pedient, groups of educational officers with the committee on 
education of the advisory commission for the consideration of 
the best methods of maintaining, adjusting, and strengthen- 
ing the educational system of the country in order to meet the 
emergencies of the war and to plan for the period following 
the war. 

IV. Resolved, That nothing in these resolutions shall be con- 
strued as advising any change in the legal or administrative 
relations existing between the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges. 
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THE POSITION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN 
REGARD TO CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL | 
QUESTIONS. 


The following questions submitted by the Committee on 
Engineering and Education of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense at its meeting May 16, 1917, 
were answered by the War Department through Dean Keppel, 
Assistant to the Secretary, as follows: 

I. Will the War Department carry out the provisions of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, in the following par- 
ticulars : 

A. Will the War Department maintain the existing Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units in the colleges? 

Ans. Yes. 

B. Will the War Department establish additional Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units in the colleges at the present 
time? 

Ans. There will be no extension of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps during the war unless conditions change ma- 
terially and exhaust the supply of officers. 

C. Will the War Department later establish additional Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units in the colleges? 

Ans. Yes. 

II. Will the War Department modify General Orders 49 or 
issue other general orders to enable the colleges the better to 
meet the needs of the government? 

Ans. Revision of General Orders 49 is now being made. It 
is hoped that the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will be 
greatly improved and become a reliable source of supply of 
Reserve Officers. 

Ill. 

A. Will the War Department detail officers of the army, 
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either active or retired, for the giving of military instruction 
in the colleges? 

B. Will the War Department select, commission, and detail 
for this work men competent for the giving of military in- 
struction but unfit for active service? 

(It is suggested that such men may be secured from the 
regular army, the National Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the military organiza- 
tions in foreign countries, or other sources. ) 

Ans. During the war the War Department will use retired 
officers. Active officers will be withdrawn at the end of the 
present academic year. The law does not permit the detail 
of any but regular army officers. The War Department does 
not favor any change in the law. Whether active officers, 
temporarily unfit for active service, will be used at colleges is 
a matter that must be taken up after military operations have 
produced that class of officers. 

IV. 

A. Will the War Department issue regulation uniforms to 
colleges maintaining approved military training? 

Ans. Not until the war is over. 

B. Will the War Department issue other than regulation 
uniforms to colleges maintaining approved military training? 

Ans. If issued at all, in peace or in war, the uniform will be 
the regulation pattern. 

C. Will the War Department approve of the providing of 
other than regulation uniforms at their own expense for 
under-graduates taking military instruction in the colleges? 

Ans. General Orders 49 already permit special uniforms. 
There is no intention to change this provision. 

D. Will the War Department, if unable to supply uniforms, 
furnish to the several institutions the money equivalent for 
the purchase of other than regulation uniforms locally or 
reimburse the colleges for the cost of the same at the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year? 

Ans. The law recently enacted permits the War Department 
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to commute the uniform allowance of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, but this law cannot be made operative at this 
time for the reason that the entire manufacturing output of 
the country is required for the military forces. The War 
Department is not allowed to prevent others from entering 
the market at this time. 

V. Will the War Department issue arms to colleges main- 
taining approved military training? 

Ans. Suspended for the duration of the war. 

VI. Will the War Department issue equipment to colleges 
maintaining approved military training? 

Ans. Suspended for the duration of the war. 

VII. Will the War Department in any way provide for 
military instruction in colleges having less than one hundred 
physically able male students enrolled for it? 

Ans. Yes, but not in Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

VIII. Will the War Department approve of three hours per 
week through the first and second years and five hours per 
week during the third and fourth years of the college course 
as a satisfactory minimum amount of time to be devoted to 
military training in the colleges; if not, what minimum is 
approved ? 

Ans. The hours mentioned are now the prescribed minimum 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. There is no present 
intention to increase the minimum. 

IX. Will the War Department recognize and approve of 
the establishment of summer training camps by educational 
institutions? 

Ans. It is believed that the War Department has no au- 
thority to recognize summer camp training as substantially 
equivalent to the camp training prescribed for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps unless the camp is maintained by 
the War Department under Section 48 of the National De- 
fense Act. The other college camps are voluntary. It is 
not understood that the recognition and approval of the War 
Department are necessary to their success. 
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In general, Dean Keppel reported, that the training of men 
obtained by selective draft and the training of officers regard- 
less of college membership must have precedence in the mat- 
ters of both instruction and equipment; but it is the earnest 
desire of the War Department to provide for the military 
needs of the colleges also as soon and as fully as possible. 
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This new potentiometer which is of 
the deflection type embodying some 
new features is designed to cover the 
field between that of the usual poten- 
tiometer (null method) and the labo- 
ratory standard voltmeter and am- 
meter. 


It is more convenient and rapid than 
the precision potentiometer and more 
accurate than the laboratory stand- 
ard ammeter and voltmeter. All 
measurements are referred to a stand- 
ard cell and the potentiometer can 
be used successfully for commercial, 
standardizing and general laboratory 
work. 


For rapid and accurate measure- 
ments the Central Station will find 
it indispensable. 


A Direct Reading 


Deflection 


Potentiometer 


The standard ranges are 
0 tO 3-I5-30-150-300-750 
volts with the multiplier, 
but a novel feature in de- 
sign allows measurements 
up to 1.5 volts without a 
multiplier. 


Direct Reading Current 


measurement is an addi- 
tional feature, made pos- 
sible by the use of shunts 
having suitable resistance 
values. 


The galvanometer scale 
is designed to permit the 
checking of potentiometer 
coils and the accuracy of 
the galvanometer itself. 


The entire outfit can be 
supplied with higher resis- 
tances for other tests where 
small loss in the measuring 
instrument is of impor- 
tance. 


A bulletin descriptive of this potentiometer will 


be gladly sent on your request. 


Write for it now. 


General Electric Company 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. (G. E. Co. of Mich.) 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Address Nearest City 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dallas, Tex. (So. West G. E. Co.) 6582 
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Measure illumination, candle- 
power and surface-brightness 
wich a 


Luxometer 


A convenient, portable photo- 
meter which reads in foot-candles 
up to 2000. 

Should be used by all who are 
engaged in illumination prob- 
lems. 


Write for Pamphlet 372 


JAMES G. BIDDLE 


1211-13 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Electrical Measuring Instruments 
of Precision 


for use in Engineering Laboratories 


Our publications contain much scientific information 
of interest to Engineers. If you are not receiving this 
literature may we place your name upon our mailing list ? 


4910 Stenton Ave. PHILADELPHIA 
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This immensely valuable catalogue sent free on request 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Prepared by a Committee of the 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


This is a reprint of the list issued in 1905, with a supplement con- 
sisting of newer books recommended by Epwarp F. Srevens, Librarian 
of the Pratt Instirure Free Lisrary. 

The above list includes but a small portion of our extensive stock of 
technical and scientific books. We invite correspondence with this de- 
partment of our store, and also recommend our Montuty BuLtetin oF 
New Books, giving descriptions of all new books both general and tech- 
nical, which will be sent free to any address, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
218-224 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 


Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 


Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


THe New Era Printing Company 
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The Bulletin of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
G. R. Chatburn, Henry S. Jacoby, F. L. Bishop 


The Bulletin is the official organ of the Society. It is published 
monthly from September to June. !t contains not only the text of papers 
presented before the Society, but also college notes, short contributions from 
members, and matters of general interest to all persons connected directly 
or indirectly with technical education. 

The Society comprises about fifteen hundred teachers, engineers 
and other persons interested in technical education and a considerable num- 
ber of educational institutions. 


Subscription Price 
The membership fee includes one subscription to the Bulletin. To 
non-members, and libraries, the price of the Bulletin is $2 per year. 
Libraries may subscribe for the Bulletin and Proceedings for $4 per year. 
Communications regarding subscriptions, advertising and editorial 
matters should be addressed to The Bulletin of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, 41 North Queen Street, Lan- 
caster, Pa., or to the Editor, Dean F. L. Bishop, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Remittances should be drawn to the order 
of Mr. W. O. WILEY, Treasurer, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Proceedings 
of the 


Society for the Promotion 
of 


Engineering Education 


contains the best literature in the English language on the 
subjects connected with Engineering teaching ;—invaluable to 
young teachers. 

Per volume: To non-members, $2.50; to Libraries, 
$2.00; to members, Vols. I-VIII, $1.00; Vols. IX—X XIII, 
$1.50.—WHILE THEY LAST. 


Twenty year index free to purchasers 


F. L. BISHOP, Secy. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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POSITION AVAILABLE 
928. Mechanical Engineering Department of a middle 

west state college desires applications from men suitable 

for the position of foreman in machine shop. - The suc- 

cessful is tag must. have had several years’ actual 

machine shop work and be familiar with methods-of 

mass production and scientific management: Desirable 

that he have a college training, although not absolutely 

necessary. The man should have had experience as 

foreman or assistant foreman in some successful shop, 

and preferably some teaching experience, although this 

is not absolutely necessary. Prefer a young man not 
over 35 to 40 years of age. 


POSITION WANTED 

. 929. Professor of civil and sanitary engineering is- 
available for college or university appointment. First- 

class credentials, 


It is our conviction*that the success of-an industrial or 
commercial organization—as of a man—can be measured 
only by the value of its service to mankind. 


CSton 


Indicating Instruments 


‘have played a leading, often an indispensable, part in the 
advances made since 1888 in every field of electrical achieve- 
ment. Today, as at every previous stage.of their steady 
progress toward perfection, they stand alone as the highest 
attainment in the Art of Electrical: Measurement. 


P Weston D.C, Miniature Precision Instruments 
are masterpieces of electrical and mechanical -wor! p.. They are accurate, dead- 
beat, extremely sensitive;effectively shielded and legible. 

The p includes Voltmeters, Ammeters, and Volt-Ammeters, both portable 
and switchboard, of various models and ranges, which offer a selection from over 300 
different cOmbinations..- Battery Testers are also included. 

WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT COPIPANY 

_ » 3 Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
New York Boston Chicago St.Louis Sam Francisco Winnipeg “London 
Philadelphia Richmond Cincinn Montreal Vancouver Paris 
Pittsburgh Buffalo , Cleveland- Denver Toronto Petrograd Florence 
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NEW WILEY BOOKS 
Copies sent for free examination 
Engineering for Masonry Dams 


By P. Creacsr, C.E., Mem., Am. Soc. C.E. 


A new book on the design of dams which describes ‘present conservative 
ie It is based’ both upon the author’s ience in the design of many 


and upon his careful study of the m used in this country. 
250 pages, 6x9, illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
The Elements of Hydrology 


By Avorn F. Meyer, Associate Professor of Hydraulic 
Engineering, University of Minnesota. 

This book will be of value to professional men, teachers and students of 
engineering. It has been prepared with a view to clearly setting forth funda- 
mental data and or gegen It teems with methods of analyzing oe 
data and applications to specific cases to permit the more intelligent use of 
such data in solving problems of hydraulic engineering. 

491 pages, 6x9, illustrated. Cloth, about $3.50 net. 


Irrigation Works Constructed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment 


By Artuur P. Davis, Chief Engineer, United States Rec- 
lamation Service. 


A very valuable book of reference for all interested in insigngion, The 
author’s connection with the U.S. Reclamation Service has enabled him to 
present valuable data. It is not, however, just a descriptive work that would 
make interesting reading, but is "also a book that is full of valuable data and 
costs of the varions structures and appurtenances of the 21 projects described, 


425 pages, 6x 9, 128 figures. Cloth, $4.50 net. 


Stresses in Structural Steel Angles 
With Special Tables 


By L. A. Watersoury, Professor of Civil and Architectural 
Engineering, University of Arizona. 

This book contains certain important factors that are not included in the 
ordinary structural handbooks. One of these is the product of the inertia in- 
volved in the computation of bending stresses. Values of this product for 
commercial sized angles are given in 2 tables. 


82 pages, 5} x 84, illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
London, CHAPMAN @ HALL, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, CAN.: SHANGHAI, CHINA 
Co. Epwanp Evans & Sons, L7p. Co, 
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